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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





M* BRYAN’S elaborate speech on imperialism, delivered at 

Indianapolis in formal acceptance of the Democratic nomi- 
nation, has failed to make much of an impression on either friends 
or opponents. And this is not much to be won- 
dered at, for he said nothing that has not been 
said before and better by others. 
marked thing about his address was the exclusion of all matter 


lr. Bryan’s 
Acceptance. 


other than that relating to the building of an imperialisticempire | 








Prick FIvE CENTS 


on the ruins of a republic destroyed in all but name, and a building 
that the Republican party is laying foundation stones forin its 
Philippine policy. It was the fact that Mr. Bryan accepted the 
issue of imperialism as the paramount one, discussed it to the exclu- 
sion of all mention of silver or anything else, rather than what he 
said on this issue, that the country took note of. And so the 
speech in itself, so it seems to us, has made no deep impression. 
But the criticism of the Republican press, criticism strung 

in the general key that Mr. Bryan’s words fall nothing short of 
treason, is calculated to make an impression, and an impression, 
if we mistake not, of a very different kind than 


BI i , . 9 a 
om a the that intended. For such criticism of those op- 
Republicans. posed to the Philippine policy of the Adminis- 


tion has been carried on until the unpartisan are 
inclined to agree with Dr. Johnson’s declaration that an appeal 
to patriotism is the last resort of a scoundrel. 

It is a poor cause that dares not meet criticism but seeks to 
silence it by raising the charge that such criticism is unpatriotic. 
It is a poor cause that has no answer for criticism but abuse of 
And, if we mistake not, the American people will 
tire of a diet of such abuse. If the spirit of fair play be not 
dead such diet will be repellant to them. And the more of 
such diet the Republicans serve the more votes will they be like 
to lose. 


its critics. 





To say that it is uupatriotic to criticise the policy of the 
Government in the Philippines is to say that it is none of the 
people’s business to concern themselves with the foreign rela- 
tions of their country, that in the guidance of 
foreign affairs we must permit our chosen ser- 
vants to be our absolute rulers. And we cannot 
subscribe to such a doctrine. Let a free people 
once so subscribe and half their liberties will be gone. They 
will have abdicated the right to all say as to what the foreign 
policy of their country shall be, whether it shall embark in wars 
of conquest and of trade, wars that they must fight and that 
they must pay for, or not. And we must confess that the Ameri- 
can people are close to losing all such say. They will completely 
lose it if they tacitly subscribe to the imperialistic doctrine that 
criticism of the Philippine policy of the Administration is unpa- 


the Right of 
Criticism. 


| triotic and as such must be silenced, cried down—a doctrine 
| quite on a par with the doctrine that criticism of the king is 


Really the only | 


treason. 


It MAy be that Mr. Bryan’s words will encourage the Fili- 
pinos, encourage them to resist the American arms. It may be 
that his declaration that, if elected, his policy would be to give 
them their independence, encourage them to 
build up a republic under our protection, will do 
this. But if this were now declared to be the 
policy of the government, and the Filipinos had faith in such 
declaration, the war would cease. If this had been the policy of 
our government from the beginning there would have been no 
war, no shedding of American blood in the Philippines in con- 


Our Philippine 
Policy. 
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flict with Filipinos. In the beginning Filipinos had no doubts 


that this wouid be our policy and they welcomed us as friends, | 


fought with us as friends, gave up their trenches to us as friends. 


It was when by our acts we disabused them of such belief that | 


they became our enemies and not before. And we venture the 
opinion that it was not the will of the American people that they 
But it was the will of President 


And the doing of that will 


should have been disabused. 
McKinley and his will was done. 
turned a people who were our friends into enemies, precipitated 
a war, caused the shedding of American blood, the heaping of 
expenses upon our people. 

And yet we are told that criticism of the President when 
carrying out his will, and with a view of turning him from pur- 
suit of that will, was unpatriotic! In the name of patriotism we 
were asked to keep silence. And now we are told that to de- 
mand the retracing of steps that made enemies out of friends, 
caused the shedding of American blood and the heaping of war 
expenses upon our people, a retracing of steps that would re- 
lieve our people of such expenses, save further shedding of blood, 

make friends out of our enemies is unpatriotic. 


The Imperialism yy. are told the uttering of such demands is trea- 
that Demands 
Silence in the 
Face of Wrong. 


son, it is in this way that demands unassailable in 
their justness are answered. And this must be 
repugnant to the American people as a whole. 
We cannot think so meanly of them as to think otherwise. And 
if we be right such criticism of Mr. Bryan as that which the 
Republican press is now making will but impress the American 
people that there is truth in the statement that an appeal to 
patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel. 

Before dropping Mr. Bryan’s Indianapolis speech and the 
issues discussed therein, a speech in which imperialism was dis- 
cussed to the exclusion of all mention of silver or anything else, 
it is but proper to add that he promises much discussion of silver 
and most everything else before the campaign is over. He 
promised this before leaving Indianapolis. 


THIS promise Mr. Bryan made partly good at Topeka, Kan., 
two weeks later, where he received formal notification of his nomi- 
nation for President by the Fusion Populists. In his speech in 
response to the address of notification, and ac- 
cepting the nomination, he kept the issue of im- 
perialism well to the foreground but not to the 
exclusion of other issues. But these other issues he touched on 
lightly and in few words, laying greatest stress on the questions of 
imperialism and militarism, to which he devoted quite one-half 
of his speech. He began by returning thanks for the nomination 
tendered him by the Sioux Falls Convention and in his opening 
sentences eulogized the Fusion branch of the Peoples party in a 
way at which his Democratic friends might not take offence. 
He spoke of the Populist party as if its mission was rather as a 
party of agitation than anything else, and one might construe 
his words to mean that he judged its mission done. He desired 
to give recognition of the value of the educational work done by 
the party. It had done much to arouse the people to astudy of 
economic and industrial questions. He had confidence that the 
discussion which the Populist party had compelled would aid in 
reaching the true solution of pending problems. That the 
adoption of Populist measures would be the true solution he 
was very far from saying. What he was thinking he leaves us 
to infer—probably of how not to antagonize Democrats or Pop- 
ulists. He only said that the discussion Populists forced would 
aid men in reaching the true solution. He did not say that the 
Populists pointed out the true solution. He did not say that 
they did not. He could not say either without giving offence. 

He expressed his ‘‘deep appreciation’’ of the ‘‘devotion to 
principle’’ shown by the men of the Sioux Falls Convention in 


Mr. Bryan at 
Topeka. 
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naming him. Ill deserved was this compliment. 
For rather did those men sacrifice principle in 
the interest of fusion, and fora share of spoils 
in their respective states, in naming him—him who does not 
stand for, even if he does believe in, those things that are the 
foundation stones of their chief demands. He later expressed 
something different than deep appreciation of those Populists 
who would not support him, and again felicitated those who 
would—those who chose to join hands with the Democratic 
party rather than ‘‘ bear the odium of giving open or secret 
aid to the Republican party which opposes all the reforms for 
which the Populists contend.’’ 

But openly or secretly, Mr. Bryan to the contrary, the Dem- 
ocratic party opposes those reforms, as it always has opposed, 
and even as the Republican party, for which we contend, for 
which Populists contend. And for our part we do not want the 
odium of giving aid to any party that opposes those things for 
which we contend, as both old parties do. We shall not dishonor 
ourselves by supporting either. And if our efforts to aid in the 
building up of a party that stands for what we believe, a party 
that in the end shall triumph over both the old and re-enthrone 
the American people in the realm in which they have been de- 
throned in fact, though yet wielding the sceptre in name, shall 
at first hurt the Democratic party more than the Republican or 
the Republican more than the Democratic we care naught. For 
we regard them both as equally bad, we care not which shall tri- 
umph over the other, we care much to triumph over them both. 
And with truth on our side, as is our conviction, fighting for jus- 
tice, equality, brotherhood, we have firm faith that we shall. 
Mr. Bryan, revamping that argument always used to crush down 
third parties, that if always heeded would ever prevent a third 
party from becoming first, ever prevent the overthrowing of the 
old however vile, tells us that it is impossible for the Populists 
to elect a President at this time. It may be so, but at least Pop- 
ulists can pave the way for a later triumph. And if at every 
election they are to stop working for their own principles, be- 
cause old party pleaders tell them that the election of candidates 
standing for those principles is at that election impossible, that 
votes given such candidates, and work done for them will be as 
good as wasted, they never will triumph. 


His Appeal to 
Populists. 








HAVING returned thanks for the nomination of the Sioux 
Falls Convention, Mr. Bryan launched into a discussion or rather 
summary of the other issues than that discussed in his Indian- 
apolis speech. He discussed or summarized 
them with a view to showing points of similar- 
ity between the demands of the Democrats and 
Populists. The points of dissimilarity he glossed 
over or ignored. It was his aim to leave the 
impression on Populists that the Democracy stood for the chief 
of their demands, that through the Democracy, if they would 
lift it to victory, they would secure most of the reforms they de- 
sired. To dothis he minimized the demands of the Populists, 
even of the Fusion-Populists, in a way that was not honest, and 
he gave a populistic coloring to some of the demands of the 
Democratic platform that was unwarranted, so that he might 
show a harmony between the demands of the first and the latter. 
He introduced the silver question as the question that was para- 
mount in 1896. He spoke of an increase in the volume of our 
currency since 1896, which the Republicans had done nothing to 
bring about, as having brought industrial im- 
provement and better times, and of this as sub- 
stantiating the arguments put forth four years 
ago in favor of bimetallism, to wit, that more money would 
make better times. Then he added that Democrats, as Populists, 
wanted to make ‘‘ permanent provision for an adequate supply of 
standard money.’’ The use of this very word standard is sus- 


Tells Populists 
the Democracy 
Stands With 
Them. 


On the Silver 
Issue. 


going outside of their party for a candidate for President and | picious to Populists as implying a belief that our paper moneys 
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should be redeemable in coin moneys. And the issue of such 
paper moneys they do not want to be held responsible for. The 
Populists, he said, demanded free silver; the Democratic party if 
given power would open the mints to free silver, therefore Popu- 
lists should support it. But don’t believe the Democratic party 
would do any such thing. A demand for free silver is in its 
platform, but if in power it would never carry out that demand. 
Why not? Because the party is not united in favor of it, be- 
cause with a great block of Democrats in Congress opposed to 
the principles of free silver coinage, and many such Democrats 
will appear in the next Congress, a free silver bill cannot be put 
through. 

Mr. Bryan went on to speak of the Financial bill passed by 
the last Congress in a way that would lead one to suppose he had 
never given it a careful reading. He declared that the bill ‘‘con- 
verts greenbacks, when once redeemed, into gold certificates.’’ 
The greenbacks under this law will be no more gold certificates 
after they have gone through the mill of redemption than they 
are to-day. There is now held for the redemption of $346,000,- 
ooo of greenbacks $150,000,000 of gold; under the present law 
no more ever will be held. The law does not provide for the 
holding of gold, dollar for dollar, for any greenbacks, either for 
those now in circulation or that may pass through the mill of 
redemption and again into circulatian. 


Bur this slip of Bryan is no great matter, though it is a 
matter of surprise that he should have made it. He went on to 
speak of the Republican party having evinced a purpose of sub- 
stituting bank notes for greenbacks, and in the 
name of the greenback, putting the Democracy 
forward as its defender, again appealed for Pop- 
ulist support. He admitted that ‘‘it is true that the Populists 
believe in an irredeemable greenback, while Democrats believe 
in a greenback redeemable incoin.’’ But this point of difference 
he brushed aside with the declaration that for the present it is 
overshadowed by the question of whether the banks or the gov- 
ernment shall issue our paper money. If the determination of 
this question was left to the Democratic party we have much fear 
that it would be in favor of the banks. For as friendly have the 
Democrats long been to state banks asthe Republicans have 
been to national. For a long time the removal of all restriction 
on state banks for the issue of bank notes has been a measure of 
party policy with the Democrats, and a measure always com- 
manding the party support in Congress. 


On Money in 
General. 


THEN we have Mr. Bryan declaring that the Democrats and 
Populists are alike in favor of an income tax, though we fear if 
he were President he would have much trouble in lining his 
party upin favor of an income tax, aye, that 
he would fail at the task. And then we cannot 
forget that Democrats have ever been over fond 
of per capita taxes, or of taxes on articles of nearly equal con- 
sumption by all classes. 

Next we have Mr. Bryan squarely declaring that ‘‘Dem- 
ocrats and Populists alike favor the principle of direct 
legislation.’’ But then we have him turn around and take much 
of the strength out of this statement, which we 
might rightfully take as a declaration of his be- 
lief in direct legislation, by asserting that ‘‘if 
any differences exist (that is as between the parties) as to the 
extent to which the principles should be applied, those differ- 
ences can be reconciled by experiment.’’ For should there be 
any differences as to the extent to which the people should be 
trusted, power put in their hands? For is not power safer in 
the hands of the people, less liable to abuse, than when in the 
hands of a few? ‘This is the basis of the whole theory of demo- 
cratic government. nd this is what direct legislation means: 
the placing of power in the hands of the people. ~ And to the 


On an In- 
come Tax, 


On Direct 
Legislation, 
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Populist, the true believer in popular government, there is no 
room for differences as to the extent to which power should be 
placed in the hands of the people. There should be no placing 
of alimit. The people should have absolute power, power to 
control their servants. While the people have not this power 
they are not sovereign, the title of ‘‘sovereign people’ but a 
mockery. 

Again Mr. Bryan declares that the ‘‘Democrats and Popu- 
lists’’—he is always referring to those who wear the Sioux 
Falls stamp—‘‘desire to so enlarge the scope of the Inter-state 
Commerce Act as to enable the Commission to protect both per- 
sons and places from discrimination, and the public at large 
from excessive railroad rates.’’ The basic de- 
mand of the Populists, and even of the Fusion 
Populists as declared at Sioux Falls, the demand 
for government ownership of railroads, he simply ignores. The 
question is an awkward one for him, trying to ride two horses as 
he is, and no word has been drawn from him on the subject 
these several years. 

The trust question, too, he glosses over. He spoke of the 
evils of trusts but not of remedies. For the Populist remedies 
are not remedies of which he could have spoken with favor 
without antagonizing many Democrats, and the 
controlling spirits of the Democracy. And so he 
spoke not at all on this phase of the trust question, referred to a 
minor question or two in which he could show similarity in the 
demands of the Sioux Falls and Kansas City conventions and 
passed to a discussion of the question of imperialism which 
made up the last half of his speech. 


On the Railroad 
Problem. 


On Trusts. 


Mr. STEVENSON, who spoke after Mr. Bryan at Indianapolis, 
formally accepting the nomination for Vice President, did not 
confine his remarks to the issue declared paramount in the Dem- 

ocratic platform. He had something to say of 
The Acceptance 
of fr. Steven- 2/most all the planks of that platform, a few 
son. words of approval and endorsement, of course. 
He set out by affirming that ‘‘it is wisely pro- 
vided by the Constitution, that, at stated times, political power 
shall return to the hands of the people.’’ But experience teaches 
that something more is needed to secure a government that at all 
times will be in the interest of the people. It is not enough 
that political power should return, at stated times, to the hands 
of the people. It should never leave the hands of the people. 
The moment political power leaves the hands of the people, even 
though for but stated periods, they become subject to the will of 
masters, cease to be their own rulers. If they 
The “Sovereign would at all times be their own masters, their 
People”’ That Is of ; 
Not Sovereign. °¥" rulers, they must not pass that power away 
when electing public servants, but must retain it. 
If they do pass it away, the servant when elected becomes 
greater than his master, the servant rules, the master cannot 
order the doing of his will. 

And this is what we now do at every election. We give into 
the hands of our chosen servants absolute power to rule over 
us and legislate for us. If they legislate counter to our will, we 
cannot check them, save by exercise of moral suasion. If they 
halt at carrying out our will, we cannot force them forward. 
All we can do is to threaten them with relegation to private life 
at the expiration of the terms of office for which they were 
chosen. And such threat and the moral suasion of public 
opinion is not always sufficient to keep them straight, cause 
them to do our will, do naught against our interest. For the 
blandishments, the rewards, the bribes held out to them by those 
interests, corporate and other, seeking favors at the peoples’ ex- 
pense, often prove a stronger influence than moral suasion. 

To prevent corruption, to secure a pure government, we 
must take temptation from before the people’s servants. And 
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there is just one way to do this. That is for the people to retain 

in their own hands the supreme political power, 
When they elect legis” 
lators they must not give them absolute legisla- 


How We Can 
Eliminate Cor- 
ruption in Gov- 
ernment. 


never pass it from them. 


tive power, power to legislate without check as 
they may will. If we do, those legislators will be 
tempted by those seeking special favors, they will fall, we will 
have corrupt government, a rule of money, hence of an oligarchy, 
not of the people. The people must retain in their own hands, 
at all times, the supreme legislative power. When electing rep- 
resentatives they must retain the power to enact for themselves, 
by their own direct vote, any desired legislation that their 
chosen representatives may fail to enact for them; they must 


: retain the power to veto, by their own direct 
And Secure a 


Government in i 3 . 
Which the Peo. ™ay pass counter to their wishes. Let this be 


ple’s Servants done and temptations will no longer dangle be- 
Will Look After fore the people’s representatives as now, and 
the People’s then we will have a government in which the 
Interests. ; . , 

people’s servants will look after the people’s 
interests. This we cannot expect to secure until the people's 
servant’s are freed from temptation to sacrifice the people’s in- 
terests. And we can only free them from such temptations by 
taking from them the power to sell out the people’s interests, by 
keeping that power in the people’s own hands. 


vote, any legislation that their representatives 








Now we have strung quite a sermon on a text suggested 
by a few opening words of Mr. Stevenson’s address of accept- 
ance. But we have no reasor to comment at any considerable 
length on the many other words that Mr. Stevenson uttered. 
To pile up criticisms upon the many parts of his speech would 
be but to pile up profitless repetitions. For the greater 
part of that speech was but an epitomizing of the planks 
of the Kansas City platform. He took them up one after the 
other and naturally laid greatest stress on those on imperialism, 
for that was declared to be the paramount issue. And one point 
he made well, one paragraph will bear repetition here : 

‘* We are told,”’ he said, ‘‘ that our Republic is now to be- 
come ‘a world power.’ In the highest sense, with the Declara- 
tion of Independence as its corner stone, it has been in all its 
past a world power. It has been the lofty ideal 
to all liberty-loving people, the model for all 
builders of republics for more than a century. 
In the sense used by imperialists the expression 
is one of terrible significance. It necessitates 
the methods and equipments of monarchies. It means the crea- 
tion and maintenance by our republic of standing armies equal 
to those of the world powers of Europe.’’ 


Tir. Stevenson 
on the Republic 
as a ‘**World 
Power.”’ 


Of the silver plank of the Democratic platform he had but 
few words to say, passing it by hurriedly, without mention of 
the symbolic words ‘‘16 to1,’’ the uttering of which has come 
to be looked for as the sign of loyalty to the 
silver cause. And this sign of loyalty Mr. Ste- 
venson did not give. ‘‘ With equal justice,’’ he declared ‘‘the 
platform reiterates the demands of a former Democratic platform 
for bimetallism ; the restoration of silver to its proper function 
in our monetary system.’’ And this was all. If he had ut- 
tered the same words in 1892, and he did to all intent, no gold 
Democrat would have thought it worth while to take exception 
thereto. 


And On Silver. 





HAVING made up his mind to support Bryan and Stevenson, 
Mr. Towne, in withdrawing as the vice-presidential candidate of 
the Fusion-Populists, pursued the only honorable course open to 
him. As he very pertinently asked in his letter 
formally refusing the nomination tendered him : 
‘In what light should I appear before the Amer- 
ican people if, while advocating the election of one ticket, I 
should be going through the form of running on another?” 
Obviously in the light of a political trickster, of one with a pur- 


Mr. Towne’s 
Withdrawal. 
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pose to catch votes by deception. And again: ‘‘ What respect 
would I deserve, indeed, if in such a matter I should attempt to 
deceive anybody whatsoever?’’ To which again the answer was 
so obvious that it was needless, aye, would have been super- 
fluous for him to write it down. 

Besides, he did not think that political expediency demanded 
that he should put himself in the role of political trickster. If 
he had so thought perhaps he would have been willing to sacri- 
fice himself for his chosen leader, that is, sacrifice his self-respect. 
It was urged by many, indeed, that his running as a vice-presi- 
dential candidate, on a Fusion- Populist ticket, was demanded by 
political expediency. It was necessary he should so run to draw 
Populist votes to the support of Mr. Bryan. Men, irritated by 
the nomination of Stevenson by the Democrats, who would not 
respond to appeals to vote for Bryan and Stevenson, could not 
be gotten to the polls by any such appeals, could be got to vote 
for Bryan and Stevenson under the deception that they were 
voting for Bryan and Towne. That is, they could not be in- 
duced to vote for Democratic electors, that they could be gotten 
to vote for Bryan and Towne electors and then such electors, if 
elected, could vote in the electoral college for Bryan and Ste- 
venson. 

In this indirect way could Populist voters opposed to Steven- 
son be roped in to casting votes that would count for Stevenson; 
votes that otherwise would not only be lost to Stevenson but to 
Bryan. This was the argument of those who 
wanted Towne to stand. But Towne refused to 
see the force of this argument. He declared 
that he had too high an opinion of voters, espe- 
cially of Populist voters, to believe they could be fooled into 
voting for some one they did not want by any such political 
trickery as that proposed. ‘‘So obvious a sham,’’ he argued, 
‘‘could not elude their vision.’’ He was of the opinion that if 
Populists could not be led to support Mr. Stevenson with their 
eyes open they could not be led at all. And so he withdrew, ap- 
pealing to Fusion-Populists to give direct support to the Demo- 
cratic, Bryan-Stevenson ticket. He praised Mr. Stevenson as a 
champion of Populistic principles—a wide stretching of the truth 
that the partisan advocates license can scarce excuse—as a leader 
worthy to stand by the side of Bryan. He spoke of the Demo- 
cratic platform adopted at Kansas City as ideal ana ended with a 
tribute to Mr. Bryan, declaring that his leadership, ‘‘which could 
have redeemed a bad platform, sanctifies a good one.’’ 


His Reasons 
and His Appeal 
to Populists. 








Tuus Mr. Towne withdrew and appealed to the Fusion- 
Populists not only to support Mr. Bryan, but with equal direct- 
ness and loyalty, Mr. Stevenson. And the most part of the 
Fusion-Populist leaders were quite ready to follow his advice. 
Senator Butler, indeed, smarting under the defeat recently ad- 
ministered to him by the Democrats of North Carolina, showed 
irritableness. While admitting that Mr. Towne had a perfect 
right to refuse the nomination tendered him if he wanted to, that 
in refusing to run as the Vice-Presidential candidate of the 
Fusion-Populists he was acting within his rights, he added that 
he had no right, in withdrawing, to appeal to Fusion-Populists 
to support Mr. Stevenson. The reasonableness of the latter part 
of this assertion we are unable to see. For by 
what act did Mr. Towne lose his right to appeal 
to his fellow-citizens to support the candidate 
for Vice-President that he, himself, had resolved to support? 
It is true he was nominated for Vice-President by the Fusion- 
Populist convention. But that was a convention of avowedly as- 
sistant Bryanites, and it was as a supporter of Bryan that Mr. 
Towne was nominated and has consistently acted. Four years 
ago, and up to the time of the meeting of the Kansas City con- 
vention, he chose to act outside of the Democratic organization. 
He so acted because he thought he could better serve the cause 
of Bryanism, bring it greater support by acting outside of the 


Senator Butler’s 
Exceptions. 
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Democratic organization than by formally entering it and work- 
ing asa Democrat. But he had never entered the Fusion-Popu- 
list organization. He had chosen to work for Bryan under the 
name of a Silver-Republican. When the Fusion-Populists nom- 
inated him at Sioux Falls they knew perfectly where he stood. 
They knew that his sympathies were wholly with the Democracy 
of Bryan, they knew he would work for that Democracy and they 
expected him soto work. Some hoped that Democracy would 
choose him for Bryan’s running mate, so did he hope. But the 
Democracy did not so choose and Mr. Towne has fallen into the 
support of the Democratic ticket as everyone bad reason to ex- 
pect he would. And why should he not call upon those who 
honored him with a nomination to follow him in this course? 
‘To find fault with him for so doing is unreasonable, especially in 
view of all the circumstances, 

But Senator Butler did find fault, at this appeal of Mr. 
‘Towne he did take offence. A meeting of the National Com- 
mittee of the Fusion Populists, a fast expiring organization, 
was called for August 27th, in Chicago, to take action in the 
premises. It was a forgone conclusion that the nomination of 
Mr. Stevenson for Vice-President would be formally endorsed. 
But Mr. Butler protested that this must not be. He declared 
that in place of Mr. Towne a Populist must be named, that oth- 
erwise the Fusion-Populist organization would die. But he was 
kicking against the pricks. If he cannot bring himself to sup- 
port Stevenson there is no place left for him in 
the Fusion- Populist camp. For over that camp 
has been formally raised the Democratic banner, 
if he is not ready to fight under that banner he has the alterna- 
tive to leave camp. Before the meeting of the Committee on 
the 27th ult. he threatened to take this alternative. Branding 
a report that he was about to take himself into the McKinley 
camp as unqualifiedly false, he declared that he was ‘‘for Bryan 
and the Peoples party nominee for Vice-President. I am in 
favor of the National Committee nominating a candidate on 
August 27. Iam nota Democrat. I am nota Republican. I 
ama Populist. I was not for Stevenson in 1892 and I am not 
for him now.’’ But asthings have shaped themselves he will 
have to be for Stevenson or he cannot be for Bryan. He will 
have to change his mind or take to the woods. 

Press dispatches tell us that the Fusion-Populists of Penn- 
sylvania, formally, in state convention at Erie, have abandoned 
Bryan, refused to take up Stevenson, cut loose from the Democ- 
racy, named man for man the candidates run- 
ning on the Peoples party ticket, Barker and 
Donnelly electors and all, come bag and baggage from out of the 
camp of the Democracy and into our camp. And they have our 
welcome, nor will we speak of them as prodigals. All that we 


His Impossible 
Position, 
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will say to them is: Forward, against the common enemy, plu- 
tocracy, represented by the Democratic and Republican parties 
alike. Perhaps Senator Butler can make up his mind to come 
into thesame camp. Those Fusionists who once followed him, 
disgusted with the Democracy, are fast coming. 


THE ‘‘ Liberty Congress ’’ of the Anti-Imperialistic League, 
headquarters Boston, has declared for Bryan. This ‘‘ congress’’ 
or mass-convention, called by the Anti-Imperialistic League to 
meet at Indianapolis on the 15th ult., assembled 
in considerable numbers and after due discussion 
and denunciation of the present Administration, 
for its departure from the early ideals of the 
Republican party, passed resolutions recom- 
mending all anti-imperialists to cast their votes directly for Mr. 
Bryan. ‘There was some sentiment in the convention favorable 
to the naming of an independent ticket, but the timid expres- 
sion of it awakened little but unfavorable response. Indeed, 
many of the members of that convention had not the patience to 
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listen to speakers wishing to advocate other course than support 
of Mr. Bryan, and called such speakers down. The way to 
make their votes count against imperialism, they argued, would 
be to cast them for Mr. Bryan. The casting of their votes for 
an independent ticket would be an exercise of but half their 
power, would be a throwing away of half their effective voting 
force. So they declared their intention of giving direct support 
to Mr. Bryan, even though they were not agreed with him as to 
many policies, and as to one policy that was paramount in the 
last campaign. For to their mind that issue was now overshad- 
owed by the issue of imperialism and on that issue they stood 
with Mr. Bryan. It was the danger of imperialism, not the 
danger of free silver, that most threatened the country, that 
most alarmed them. So they adopted an address advising anti- 
imperialists to give direct support to Mr. Bryan. 


NATURALLY the Republican press has striven to belittle this 
movement. But there are many men of eminence, some who 
took active part in this congress, some who had no part in it, 
men who supported Mr. McKinley in 1896, and anti-imperialists 
all, who have declared their purpose to not only vote for Mr. 
Bryan but work with all their might for his election. Such 
Democrats as Bourke Cockran, Edward M. Shepard and Perry 
Belmont of New York, who refused to support Bryan in 1896, such 
Republjcans as Boutwell of Massachusetts, now described by the 
bitter partisan Republican press as a senile old man, have an- 
nounced their purpose to vote for Mr. Bryan. The afore-men- 
tioned Democrats and others who act with them are now spoken 
of contemptously by the Republican press, as if their names car- 
ried no weight in the community, but their bolting of the Bryan 
ticket in 1896, was announced with loud acclaim. 


WE CONFESS we have no very high appreciation of the 
judgment of such Republicans as Boutwell of Massachusetts, 
who, to ward off the dangers of imperialism, now so threatening 
in their estimation, give their support to Mr. Bryan. In so 
doing they open their eyes to the dangers of 
imperialism abroad, and close their eyes to the 
dangers of imperialism at home. For the Dem- 
ocracy that professes such antipathy to the 
spread of imperialism abroad under the wings of the American 
eagle, upholds imperialism at home. Imperialism is defined by 
the anti-imperialists as the act of ruling over a people without 
their consent. And itis by depriving a great portion of our 
people, white no less than black, of the power to withhold or 
give that consent, that the Democracy maintains its rule in the 
Southern states to-day, that it hopes to get the power to rule 
over the nation. And all measures to give into the hands of the 
people power to prevent the money oligarchy from ruling over 
them without their consent, ruling over them by corrupting their 
chosen representatives, measures in the line of direct legislation, 
does this Democracy persistently oppose, even as does the Repub- 
lican party that it indicts as the party of imperialism. As a 
matter of fact the Democratic and Republican parties are alike 
imperialistic in their tendencies. They stand not for popular 
government but the crushing out of such government. In 

America we have the imperialism of money, the 

rule of a moneyed oligarchy to which both old 
of Money That es eta ? 
Both Old Parties parties are subservient. And until we take the 
Ophold. reins of government out of the hands of such 

corrupted parties will such oligarchy rule. Andin 
the rule of this oligarchy is the real imperialism that threatens 
our liberties, threatens our national life. The election of Mr. 
Bryan will not free us from these dengers. It is the defeat of 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. McKinley, not one, but both, that can alone 
free us from these dangers, dethrone imperialism, enthrone the 
people. 


The Imperialism 
of the Demo- 
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Tur political drift is distinctly against McKinley. There 
is much drift from McKinley to Bryan. Save in the Rocky 
Mountain West, where even so rampant a Bryan shouter as was 
Senator Stewart of Nevada in 1896, has an- 
nounced his purpose fo support McKinley, 
where the millionaire Republicans who generally supported 
Bryan in 1896 on the silver issue have returned to the party of 
their old love, where the commercialism of Philippine conquest 
anda forward policy of grab in China has taken hold with many 
of the people, there has been little or no drift from Bryan to McKin- 
ley. But this is not saying that there is no drift from Bryan in 
other sections of thecountry. There isa decided drift from him 
through all the states of the Central West, but it is drift not to 
the Republicans but to the Populists. Later in the campaign do 
we expect this drift to be much re-enforced by a similar drift 


Political Drift. 


from the Republicans. 





DuRING the two weeks following the recent placing of 
$28,000,000 of British Treasury bills, short time bonds, in this 
country we shipped to Europe, mainly to London, $16,750,000 
of gold. It is stated somewhat authoritatively 
that the British Government made this allot- 
ment of bonds to American bankers conditional 
on an agreement on their part to make payment 
of 40 per cent. of the purchase price in gold shipped from Amer- 
ica. And of the gold shipments above spoken of $12,060,000 
were for the account of the bond syndicate. 

This allotment of bonds to American bankers excited con- 
siderable adverse comment in British circles, especially among a 
certain class of brokers who declaimed noisily against the Brit- 
ish Government for having deprived them of the financial 
plum, the profit connected with such issue of bonds. 
is the custom, these bonds or Treasury bills were issued by the 
The difference be- 


The British 
Bond Issue and 
Gold Shipments. 


For, as 


yovernment at a price below the market. 
ween the issue price and the market is of course profit for the 
fortunate subscriber and the brokers of London had their eye on 
this financial plum. They put their eye on it the moment the 
late issue of 410,000,000 of Treasury bills was advertised only 
to see the major part of it given to American bankers by a 
somewhat arbitrary and hasty closing of the subscription books 
in London by the British Government, that, to the London 
bankers, really smacked of sharp practice. Fora certainty it 
is that to a major portionof the bonds American subscribers 
were given the first chance. The American subscriptions were 
arranged for before the books were opened and as soon as they 
were entered and enough additional subscriptions made in Lon- 
don to cover the issue the books were promptly closed. 

But questioned in Parliament as to this procedure, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had good excuse to offer for the 
seeking of subscriptions in America and the allotment of a 
major portion of the bonds to American subscribers, an allott- 

that was not only regarded with a tinge of .bit- 
Reasons forthe terness by those London brokers who had 
tend a counted on the financial plums of that issue for 
America. their own pockets, but was a bit humiliating to 

Englishmen in general. And the excuse he 
offered was generally accepted as sound, even by the brokers 
who bemoaned the loss of the plums of the issue. He pointed 
out that the gold reserve of the Bank of England was low, that 
the placing of these bonds in America offered the opportunity to 
build it up without putting any strain on London money mar. 
kets, that if it were not so built up a strain would have had to 
have been put on those markets to build it up, that is that the 
Bank of England would have been required to raise its discount 
rates, tighten the purse strings until gold could thus be drawn 
to London, drawn to London by being made dearer there than 


in the other money marts of the world. And even the London 


brokers who lamented the loss of the bond plums were con- 
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strained to admit the force of this. And the inflow of gold from 
America, which kept the London money market from a strain, 
and saved them, as borrowers, from being put under a strain, 
served to assuage the poignancy of their regret over the loss of 
the-bond plums. 

Yet many of them realized, as others in London’s financial 
circles see and complain, that the placing of such bonds in Amer- 
ica ‘‘put in the hands of New York interests. a weapon which 
could be used to the disadvantage of the Lon- 
don market, at any time, to draw gold to 
America.’’ For it is not to be assumed that 
these bonds thus placed in America have found 
permanent domicile there. And at best they fall due in three 
Then they will constitute a claim against London for 
$28,000,000. And at any time prior to their maturity can they 
be used as a weapon to draw gold from Europe, for certain it is 
that at any time when we are in need of gold, or under incon- 
venient pressure to export gold, they can be sold in Englaud 
and thus gold be brought to us or the pressure on us for gold 


Bonds as Weap- 
ons in Wars for 
Gold. 


years. 


be relieved as the case may be. 

Thus in getting British bonds and sending gold in part pay- 
ment we get a weapon that may be used in the future to draw 
gold to us or stop to some degree a drain of gold on us, and a 
weapon that may be used to the inconvenience of the London 
markets. Yet this is but a weapon of a kind that London in- 
terests have long had to draw gold from New York or stop a 
drain of gold to New York, a weapon they now have, and it is 
well to remember, a weapon a hundredfold stronger than the 
weapon but now placed in the hands of New York interests and 
of whichso much is made. 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the country than all other diseases 
put together, and until the last few years was supposed to be incurable. For a 
great many years doctors pronounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with local treatment, pronounced 
it ineurable. has proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, 
therefore, requires constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh Cure, manufae- 
tured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the 
market. It is taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. They offer one 


Science 


hundred dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for circulars and testi 
monials. Address, 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Hall’s Family Vills are the best. adyt 


Ever Wonderful Niagara Falls —Ten Dollars—Ten Day Trips via 
Philadelphia & Reading—Lehigh Valley Route. 

Niagara Falls, one of nature’s most wonderful! and majestic 
sights, never fails in interest, however often visited, the visitor 
always observing new and interesting sights not noticed before. 

For the season of 1900 the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
has arranged a series of Ten Day Excursions, at the popular 
price of Ten Dollars for the round trip, giving the excursionists 
the privilege on the return trip of a stop-off at Buffalo, Rochester 
Junction (for Rochester), Geneva, Burdette (for Watkin’s Glen) 
and at Mauch Chunk. 

The dates for these excursions have been arranged as fol- 
lows: September rst and 13th, and October 6th. 

The special train of Pullman Parlor Cars and Fine Day 
Coaches leaves Reading Terminal 8.30 A. M., arriving at Allen- 
town 10.15 A. M., where passengers can connect from Reading, 
Stations on the main line above Reading and on Lebanon 
Valley and East Penn Branches, and passing by daylight 
through the picturesque Lehigh and Wyoming Valleys, 
aptly styled ‘‘ The Switzerland of America,’’ reaches Niagara 
Falls the same evening. 

The grand panorama, as viewed from the car windows, of 
fertile farming lands and magnificent mountain scenery, inter- 
spersed here and there with hamlets, running streams and placid 
lakes and ponds is of itself well worth the cost of the entire trip, 
and Niagara Falls—who ever attempted to describe them and 
could give an anyway near adequate description of their many 
wonders and beauties? 

For any further information desired, Pullman Car Seats, etc., 
apply to any Philadelphia & Reading Ticket Agent or address 
Edson J. Weeks, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia.—Advf. 
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OUR DUTY IN CHINA AND OUT OF IT. 
EKIN is in the hands of the allies. The Legations, having 
withstood a more than two months’ siege, have been saved. 
Success has justified the dispatch of the second relief column 
where failure would have condemned. The allied troops have 
triumphed over Chinese resistance which at last petered out. 
Entrance into Pekin was effected without serious loss. The allies 
planned to assail the wall of Pekin at different gates and simul- 
taneously. The Americans and British were not seriously op- 
posed. They suffered no losses of moment. It was the lot of 
the Japanese and Russians to meet with more severe and sus- 
tained resistance. But in forcing the gates they were allotted to 
take they had no great difficulty. The Imperial army had fled, 
the Empress had fled, the Boxer horde: alone remained to offer 
resistance and this unorganized rabble of fanatics, that had 
thirsted for the blood of the legationers, hurled back, took refuge 
within the walls of the Inner City, the Imperial, the Forbidden 
City, trapped, the prey of the allied artillery trained upon their 
defending walls. ‘‘ By to-night,’’ said a London despatch of the 
20th, ‘‘ the Forbidden City has probably become but a memory, 
after all its centuries of existence, for on the night of August 
15th, after the Chinese City had fallen and the legationers had been 
rescued, the allies turned to take their vengeance and trained 
their guns on the Imperial palaces.’’ Happily such prophecy 
was not fully fulfilied. The Forbidden City is still more than a 
memory. And, may we remark, that the reading of such items 
as the above causes us regret, not pleasure, though it seems they 
fill some with elation—some, as they appear to us, with puny and 
vengeful souls. For in the destruction of the treasures of a civil- 
ization we can take no pleasure, even though the destruction of 
those treasures should pain a people who had wronged us. And 
after all it must be said, though remembering that two wrongs 
never make a right, and offering this as noexcuse for the Chinese 
in their recent grievous wronging of the western peoples, that the 
white race wronged the yellow, encroached upon their rights, 
before the yellow race ever wronged the white. 

But for the moment all this aside. Pekin has been taken, 
the legations have been saved, the relief column has accomplished 
that which it set out todo. Now, what next? Shall the next 
move be for peace or war, shall we send our forces deeper into 
China, shall we embark, conjointly with the Powers, in a policy 
of policing China in the interest of foreign exploitation, of for- 
eign commerce, or shall we draw out and by so doing prevent, 
in all probability, that policy from materializing? ‘‘ What we 
wanted to do,’’ remarksthe Philadelphia Ledger, ‘‘ was to rescue 
Minister Conger and other Americans who were in danger, and 
having done that our troops should be withdrawn.’’ And then 
it truly adds: ‘‘ If our troops should be kept there anv length of 
time we shall get into the same kind of trouble we experienced 
in the Philippines, and find ourselves unable to let go.’’ We 
would only add that we would get into worse trouble, for in the 
Philippines we have no foreign entanglements, in China we would 
have many; staying iu the Philippines we have only the Filipinos 
to contend with, staying in China we will have not only the Chi- 
nese to contend with but friction with the Powers, ever threaten- 
ing to end in strife. ‘‘ We should stick,’’ concludes the Ledger, 
“to Mr. McKinley’s original programme—rescue Minister Conger 
and the missionaries and then withdraw.’’ And this is all very 
well but it is not the President’s original programme; it is good 
policy, but it is not the President's policy as announced in the 
famous Hay circular. 

It would be the policy of the United States, after having res- 
cued the legationers and other Americans at Pekin, and extended 
protection to Americans threatened elsewhere, said this circular, 
to take steps not only to prevent a spread of the disorders in 
China but a recurrence of such disasters. And this may mean 
the policing of China by American in conjunction with European 
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forces, the policing of China with a police force, not necessarily 
of foreigners, but of Chinamen trained and officered by foreigners 
and acting under joint European and American control, may 
mean this or nothing at all. And just what meaning this part 
of the circular had the Administration was not prepared to say. 
It left it open that the meaning might later be developed accor- 
ding to circumstances. It would be the policy of the Adminis- 
tration, it said, to take steps to prevent a recurrence of disorders 
in China. But asto how that policy should be carried out it had 
not made up its mind, nor was it at all clear as to where pursuit 
of that policy would lead. It would follow it blindly. 

As much was announced in the Hay circular. ‘‘It is, of 
course,’’ said that circular, ‘‘too early to forecast the means of 
attaining this last result ’’—the keeping of peace, the prevention 
of any future uprising against Americans or American interests 
in China. But, added the circular, in seeking a solution of 
this problem, it will be the policy of the United States to 
preserve the integrity of China, and keep the door open to 


trade. 
It has even been hinted that to preserve the open door to 


trade we would fight, that if China, denouncing the treaties she 
now has with us, should raise discriminating duties against our 
goods we should send troops and use force to prevent, that if any 
European power, building up a sphere of influence in China, 
should cause the open door to trade in such sphere to be closed 
in our faces, even as Canada has shut the open door to trade in 
our faces, even as we have shut the open door to trade with Puerto 
Rico in the face of all the world, we should accept such act as 
a casus belli. And this is wrong policy, and an attempt to police 
China in the interest of foreign exploitation would be worse 
policy. The right policy is, having rescued our ministers, to 
withdraw our troops from China, not send more in in the name 
of restoring order and with the inevitable result of at once pre- 
cipitating war with the Chinese people and later risking wars with 
other nations embarking with us in the same policy, all in the 
name of restoring order but all prompted by the spirit of greed. 
For to send more troops in would be spreading disorder in the 
name of order, making war in the name of peace. 

It may be, as the German Emperor has declared, as he sev- 
eral years since strove to impress on Europe in his famous cartoon, 
in which he caused to be depicted the Christian world, threat- 
ened by the Yellow-Peril, and called upon the Western nations 
to unite for their defence, that a conflict between the white and 
yellow races is inevitable—a conflict that can only end in the 
subjugation of the world to the domination of one or the other. 
But if so it is not to our interest to precipitate such conflict by 
pushing forcibly into China in pursuit of gold, by joining hands 
with the European powers to despoil China of her territory or 
her people of their wealth. For pursuit of such a policy, cor- 
rupting to the people that pursues, is not good preparation for 
such a conflict. If there must be such a conflict, and we would 
enter it with greatest strength, we must not enter it in that way. 
If we would succeed in such a conflict we must be deserving of 
success. It is true that victory goes to those with the strongest 
battalions; goes to those who have might. But it is equally 
true that in the long run might will go with the people that pur- 
sues most closely the paths of righteousness. Pursuit of the 
paths of righteousness brings wealth and strength, pursuit of 
the paths of greed poverty and weakness. This is the lesson 
that the history of the world, the rise and decline of empires, 
holds for us. The people that trangresses God’s laws is obliter- 
ated from the face of the earth. In the conflict of races it suc- 
cumbs. This is the great immutable law that insures progress 
to the world. It is the law that governs all creation, the law of 
the survival of the fittest. And the nation that transgresses 
God’s laws, that seeks after wealth by stealing it of other peo- 
ples rather than producing it, is not fittest to survive. 

It is true, and we repeat it, that victory in war goes to 
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those with the strongest battalions, to those who can keep and 
maintain the greatest and best equipped battalions in the field. 
But the peoples who can put strongest battalions in the field and 
keep them in the field, are the peoples who have greatest pro- 
ductive and hence recuperative power. And the people that is 
adding to its productive power is not the people that spends its 
energies in despoiling other peoples, that luxuriates in the spoils 
That people, that country is losing its productive 
Nor is it the country 


of conquest. 
power, is on the high road to decay. 
wherein a few, profiting from unjust laws, from discriminations, 
from preferences and privileges won by themselves or their for- 
bears, luxuriate in the earnings of the many, the country in 
which the wealth produced is not justly distributed, in which the 
great mass of producers are deprived of the full fruits of that 
which they earn that is adding to its productive power. On the 
contrary it is destroying its productive power. For nothing is 
so destructive of incentive to production as deprivation of the 
workers of the fruits of their toil. It is the country where the 
distribution of wealth is most just that will add most to its pro- 
ductive power and come to outstrip its rivals. For it will gather 
wealth fastest, and wealth gives strength even in a military 
Besides, just distribution of wealth is the basis of patri- 
otism. Where there is greatest justice in the distribution of 
wealth there will be the staunchest patriotism. If we would 
grow in riches and strength we must pursue paths of righteous- 
ness at home and abroad. Departure from such paths will 
weaken us as it has weakened great peoples in the past. 

As a nation we may go forth and prey upon China in the 
interest of the few in America. But if we do we will corrupt 
our body politic, and the penalty of that, as suffered by all na- 
tions that in the past have been tempted into predatory paths, is 
decay and death. It is no false warning we sound. It is the 
warning of history. 

It is said that a conflict between the white and yellow races, 
a conflict of the sword and to the death, is inevitable. It is said 
that the yellow race is now ill-prepared for such a conflict, that 
it is preparing, that the longer that conflict is put off the stronger 
will the yellow race become, that therefore we ought to join with 
the powers of Europe and precipitate that conflict now by sending 
forth soldiers into China to aid in the exploitation of that 
country in the interest of foreigners. But if we do woe will 
betide us, perchance not to-morrow, but in the not distant 
future. 

If we so make war in China, send forth our soldiers to 
protect a few of our people in exploiting China’s riches, our 
arms may be crowned with success, in the exhileration of suc- 
cesses on the battlefield we may chant the paens of victory, but 
even in the hour of our triumph will be sown the seeds of our 
decay. And finally, as in the past, victory will rest with the 
first vanquished who will rise to mock over us as we decay. 
Gauls and Goths were led captives in many a Roman triumph, 
the barbarian world was drained of wealth that a few Romans 
might luxuriate, wax rich, corrupt the body politic, enslave the 
many. And Gauls and Goths saw Rome decay and fall into 
decrepitude, they mocked her as she fell, they triumphed over 
her, her civilization went out, the western world fell backwards 
centuries of darkness, of slow progress followed, but in the end 
arose a civilization that far outshone Rome’s, a civilization 
that is now threatened with decay by the very thing before 
which Rome’s civilization fell—departure from the paths of 
righteousness, pursuit of the spirit of greed. 

Shall we do as Rome did, as empires that have passed from 
the face of the earth did before her, fall to temptation, go forth 
to despoil other peoples that a few of our people, a very few, 
may luxuriate in the wealth so won, or shall we profit by her 
example, rise above the temptation that leads to decay, seek 
strength by the only paths that it can be won by, the paths of 
righteousness ? 


sense. 
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weak or strong, as we would be done by and we will not go 
astray. Our duty in China is to get out. ‘ 


WHAT POPULISTS ARE DOING AND CAN DO. 


HERE is no longer a question as to where Populists stand, 
no longer a doubt as to whether the Peoples party is to be 
a living force in American politics. Populists have made both 
clear. By act and word they have demonstrated that the old 
spirit still lives, that they hold principle dear, and, firmly be- 
lieving in the justice of their cause, are determined to give it 
their support earnest and true until victory shall crown their 
efforts. This is the burden of the reports that come from differ- 
ent states throughout our broad land. It is the message of 
encouragement that wells from true hearts to find response 
everywhere. 

Now let us see a little how the ground lies so that we may 
go forward with the greater certainty and effect. If we would 
succeed we must work and act together. To do this it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we should know what is being done at all 
points. Otherwise it is impossible to work in that complete 
accord “which is essential if the best results are to be obtained. 
Populists must keep in close touch with each other, the spirit of 
good-will and brotherhood binding them inseparably together in 
the crusade they are making for what they believe and know to 
be the right. Let us stand shoulder to shoulder, and, with firm 
faith in each other, as in the justice of our cause and the infinite 
goodness of the Father, let us push forward with determination. 

We have said there was reason for Populists to feel encour- 
aged, and there is. Where six months ago there was apathy 
there is now action; in states where Populism seemed dead 
and buried through fusion, there is now life, and, in many cases, 
decided life. So marked has been the reawakening and so earn- 
est the response to the call for action that none question that the 
Peoples party is once again a positive factor, while many in posi- 
tion to know, both Republicans and Democrats, freely admit that 
it already holds the balance of power between the two old parties. 

We shall not take time here to tell what Populists are doing 
in the different states, for this is better told by those on the 
ground and in position to know of their own knowledge what is 
being done in their respective states. Therefore do we refer to 
our ‘‘ Peoples Party News,’’ in which will be found, week by 
week, special reports from well known and respected Populists 
who have undertaken to give, to the best of their knowledge and 
without prejudice, the exact status of affairs in their respective 
states so that Populists throughout the nation may know just 
how the campaign is progressing everywhere. 

In studying these news reports, as so far published, there 
will be found but one particular in which there is cause for any- 
thing but encouragement and hope. ‘This is the lack of means 
to push the campaign aggressively and the handicap it puts upon 
Populists. On the other hand it is evident that much work has 
already been done and that there is a determined purpose on all 
sides to do the best possible. And, under the admirable plan of 
party organization adopted by the Cincinnati convention, great 
results aré easily within reach if each Populist will do his part, 
for, by dividing the work, that plan opens the way for a com- 
plete and rapid organization without burden to anyone. 

There is certainly no Populist worthy of the name but can 
organize a precinct club. Let no one shirk his duty in this, 
thinking some one else should or will take the initiative. The 
immediate work before us, one and all, is to perfect the Peoples 
party organization in every state, in every county, and township 
and voting district. With this accomplished, we will be in posi- 
tion to move on the enemy quickly and with success. Therefore 
we say with all possible earnestness: Do not delay in organ- 
izing. The time to show that you mean what you preach is now, 
so organize your district and report the fact at once. The unit 
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of the Peoples party organization is the precinct club, but donot 
forget that the unit of the party is you, the individual voter, and 
you will not fail to appreciate how important and necessary it is 
that you yourself should get to work immediately, 

We shall help you where we can, and as we can, to the 
utmost extent of our ability. This is our duty to you, our duty 
to the cause—a cause so far greater and nobler than any individ- 
ual that personality sinks to insignificance from which it can 
properly be raised only in so far as that cause may be thereby 
advanced. 


Gettysburg, Luray, 


Washington—Personally-Conducted Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, through the picturesque 
Blue Mountains, via Hagerstown and Antietam, and down the 
beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley to the unique Caverns 
of Luray ; thence across the rolling hills of Northern Virginia to 
Washington, is the route of this tour—a section of the country 
intensely interesting from both a historic and a scenic standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 7.55 A. M., and Philadelphia 
12.20 P. M., Saturday, September 15, in charge of one of the 
company’s tourists agents, and will cover a period of five days. 
An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge will be unes- 
corted ladies, will accompany the trip throughout. Round-trip 
tickets, covering transportation, carriage drives and hotel accom- 
modations, will be sold at the extremely low rate of $25 from New 
York, $24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents, 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 


A [lountain Tourist 


In search of grand and beautiful scenery finds such a profusion 
of riches in Colorado that before planning a trip it will be well 
for you to gain all the information possible. The Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad publishes a series of useful illustrated pam- 
phlets, all of which may be obtained by writing S. K. Hooper, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colorado.—Adadvit. 





New Sleeping Car Line Between Chicago and [lason City, lowa. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway announces the estab- 
lishment of a through sleeping car line between Chicago and 
Mason City, Iowa, via its new line from Belle Plaine. Through 
sleeper leaves Chicago 5.30 P. M. daily, arrives Mason City 7.00 
A. M. Leaves Mason City 8.00 P. M., arrives Chicago 7.42 A. 
M. daily. Train leaving Chicago 10.30 P. M. daily will have 
through connections for Mason City daily except Saturday. 
Through tickets can be obtained of all principal agents.—-Adv/. 


Lewis and Clark. 


A mighty team were thesetwo. Truly their works live after 
them. 

It is nearly 100 years since they started on that great explor- 
ation fathered by Thos. Jefferson, up the Missouri and down the 
Columbia rivers, crossing the mountains between, and the results 
of it and the deep interest in it still live. 

Their first winter—1804-5—was spent among the Mandan 
Indians; the winter of 1805-6 they passed near the mouth of the 
Columbia river among the Clatsop Indians. They crossed the 
Rocky Mountains at five different places, and traveled sometimes 
in canoes, sometimes on horseback, sometimes afoot, and covered 
about 10,000 miles in all. 

Their adventures proved truth to be as strange as fiction; 
their discoveries were of the greatest importance. 

Wonderland 1900 just issued by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. is largely devoted to Lewis and Clark’s exploration, and 
is the only popular and reliable narrative of that expedition re- 
cently published. 

The writer visited the important places on the explorers’ 
route and photographs were taken for specially illustrating the 
article. 

The book will be sent to any address upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, by Chas. S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn. For rates, etc., address J. M, Bortle, D. P. A. N, P, R., 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Adv1. 
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Peoples Party News. 


By Special Correspondents of THE AMERICAN. 


Believing tt will be of great advantage to Populists and also materially 
advance the cause of the Peoples Party to keep its members posted on the pro- 
gress of the campaign, we have arranged with leading Populists throughout 
the United States, who have the people's cause profoundly at heart, to send us 
special news letters which we shall publish over their signatures week by week. 
Lhe aim ts to furntsh reliable information that will make a substantial basis 
to work from. 


Missouri. 





BY S. A. WRIGHT. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—In this section of Missouri the Peoples 
party men are coming into the arena for an active campaign. We 
urge our people to organize and put out full tickets, as this is the 
building of a political house for those of the faith, and most 
essential to growth. Many counties in this state are being organ- 
ized, many more can and must be. 

A special campaign edition of some of our papers should be 
gotten out, showing the treachery leading to our undoing in 
1896, the aims and objects of the leading characters in the con- 
spiracy and our efforts to re-establish our party as the vanguard 
in the march fora better government. These papers should be 
sent to every Populist in Missouri. 

It is very essential that the record of the Democratic party 
be placed before the public. Self-preservation being the first law 
of nature, it falls to our lot to destroy the party that most ve- 
nally attacks us. The Republican party does not claim to be- 
lieve in our principles, but stands out boldly championing the 
cause of its masters. When the reform forces begin to threaten 
the bulwarks of plutocracy the Democratic party, dominated by 
the same money power that controls the Republican party, comes 
into the arena with delusive claims of regeneration and destroys 
by false promises the work true reformers have been years in 
building. The Democratic platforms are made by shrewd, de- 
signing politicians to mean all things to all men, made not to 
enact into law, but to destroy reform movements and place in 
office and control of public affairs men who break every pledge 
and trample the rights of poor humanity in the dust. 

The destruction of the Democratic party is the deathblow 
tothe Republican. Both are carrion parties, living off the crimes 
and blunders of each other. Kill one and the other dies. A 
party that disfranchises us will commit any other crime. We 
are practically disfranchised in every Democratic state. To ad- 
vance our cause these things must be shown to men in whom the 
spirit of justice and liberty is not dead. 

With an aggressive campaign of education on these lines 
the outlook is bright. In counties where a few are acquainted, 
call a meeting through local papers and by letter, and perfect an 
organization. The main thing is to get into action yourself, 
then others will be found to assist. Push organization at every 
point and merit confidence that will command support. Victory 
comes to those who know no such word as fail. Success will 
crown our efforts when we deserve it. Then on with the fight, 
asking and giving no quarter. 


Michigan. 
BY JOHN O. ZABEL, 
Chairman Peoples Party State Committee of Michigan. 


PETERSBURG, MicH.—On August 22d we held our State 
Convention, nominated a complete ticket, and arranged for 
making a campaign. We hada good representation, composed 
of strong, earnest men, some of whom had never been members 
of areform party before. Plans were made for organizing pre- 
cinct clubs, which I am inclined to believe has been greatly 
neglected in every state. {We also have in view the starting of a 
state paper to be controlled and managed by the State Committee, 
and we hope to be able to raise money enough to make it a per- 
manent thing. 

The utmost harmony prevailed in our Convention, and we 
will show a good increase in our vote next November. Had we 
even a small campaign fund wonders could be accomplished, for 
the masses are ready to listen to our arguments, and one earnest 
new recruit from either of the old parties is worth a dozen half- 
baked prodigals who are tainted with fusion. 

The press of the state has treated us very kindly, something 
unknown in the past. Instead of calling us cranks and anarch- 
ists, as in years gone by, they treat us with respect and ack nowl- 
edge us to be patriots. Having overcome prejudice, we have 














every reason to believe that we are bound to bea factor in the 
political arena. 


Tennessee. 


By W. W. MULLENS, 


Chairman Peoples Party State Committee. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—What are my views concerning the 
progress of the campaign? Ina prefatory way let me state that 
national fusion in ’96 wrought havoc to the press and demoraliza- 
tion in the ranks of the Peoples party in Tennessee. The dras- 
tic effect, however, of the one dose has been enough for our peo- 
ple. Our State Convention, which met in April, pronounced 
against fusion alliances in emphatic terms, and since the Na- 
tional Convention at Cincinnati there are encouraging signs of 
life. 

We have launched a paper under the direction of the State 
Committee. We are reorganizing the counties, and encouraging 
our people to put out candidates for the State Legislature and for 
Congress. The State Central Committee will meet at an early 
day to nominate a candidate for Governor, and arrange the work 
of the campaign. 

In brief this is about the status of affairs up to the present 
moment, I will add that in the main the rank and file of the 
Peoples party in this state have remained true, and that we hope 
to poll a better vote than we did in ’96, as from this time forward 
to the close of the campaign we shall make unceasing efforts to 
bring fully into line our entire party strength. If we had a suffi- 
cient fund to pay the expense of sending good speakers into the 
counties, and to distribute literature, I am confident we could 
produce the most gratifying results. While the lack of such a 
fund is our greatest hindrance, we shall, notwithstanding, labor 
faithfully to produce the best results we can with such means as 
we may be able tocommand. I will endeavor to keep you in- 
formed as the progress of events here may justify the use of 
your space. 


Indiana. 
BY A. J. WILLIAMS, 
Vember Peoples Party State Committee of Indiana. 


NEEDHAM, INp.—In Indiana the original organization of 
the Peoples party—which in 1894 polled nearly thirty thousand 
votes—is now, I should say, about equally divided between the 
Mid-roaders and Fusionists. I doubt if any considerable number 
have gone back, body and breeches, to the Democracy as such ; 
however, the fusion crowd are as clay in the hands of the Demo- 
cratic potter, ready to be made into such vessels as it is desirable 
to mould. The failure of the Kansas City Convention to nomi- 
nate Towne created a ripple of discontent, but this will be short- 
lived. The magic name of Bryan seems to be an all-sufficient 
panacea for anything that might afflictthem. It is a question 
whether any effort that could possibly be put forth by the true 
Populists in this campaign would serve to reclaim a very large 
per cent. of this element. Many of these fusionists are incensed, 
seemingly, at the persistent and aggressive efforts of the true 
Populists to induce them to abandon the pursuit of the phantasy 
of Bryanism. 

The true Populists of this state are political evangelists. All 
of them, conscious of the rectitude of their intentions and the 
justice of their cause, they lose no opportunity to sow the seeds 
which must ultimatety result in a bountiful harvest. Ata recent 
meeting of the State Committee active steps were taken to raise a 
fund sufficient to wage an aggressive speaking compaign through- 
out the state. It is realized that there is much disaffection in the 
Republican ranks on account of that party’s attitude and record 
on the great questions now confronting the American people. It 
is nut believed that these malcontents will embrace the old fraud 
of Democracy to any great extent and hence, with a live and 
vigorous organization, they will fall into our ranks automatically. 
I do not hope for numerous accessions from the Democratic party 
this year. The bare prospect of success and the vision of spoils 
which looms up before the Democratic eye will suffice to hold 
them in line, 
barbienes are being arranged to hold the unterrified intact. 
lf the P palists in Indiana are able to make the vigorous 
con empiated, and our able and effective speakers re- 
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spond with alacrtiy to the calis of our Committee, it is within the 
range of probability that we shall be able to count forty thousand 
votes in November, 
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it usually does, and already huge blow-outs and — 
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Minnesota. 
BY S. W. FAIRCHILD, 
Peoples Party Candidate for Governor of Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1InN.—The political pot in Minnesota boils 
very slow, and so complex is the question that few dare to make 
any forecast. I think just now the Bryan sentiment is fully as 
strong as the McKinley sentiment, for while the gold standard 
supporters and capitalists favor expansion by any method, the 
use of arms, if necessary, the majority of the farm and labor 
classes seem opposed to any but peaceable methods for acquiring 
more territory. And now, as Bryan's tactics seem to be drawing 
him strength, the press forgets itself and publishes the fact that 
both old parties can trust Bryan, if elected, to carry out the 
plans of the money power to own and control the country and 
the people, by owning and controlling the medium of exchange 
for all labor and its productions. This leaves the field to the 
Mid-Road Populist party for urging political reform. by the 
initiative and referendum and imperative mandate, together with 
the demand that money be the exchange for labor aud its pro- 
ductions. 

The Mid-Roaders of Minnesota are very busy just now lay- 
ing plans for a successful campaign to be fought along these lines. 
1 will be better able to give our methods of procedure after the 
Democratic State Convention. Let all states, without delay, line 
up for battle, for our forces have a great surprise for the enemy 
when our guns begin to boom. This campaign means freedom 
for the masses through our party, or perpetual slavery to the 
money power by one or the other of the old parties. Surely, in 
this fight, ‘‘ eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’’ 


Ohio. 
BY MOSES S. HART, 
Chairman Peoples Party State Committee of Ohio. 


CrncinnaTI, O.—The outlook in this state is at present 
very gloomy. The party seems to be thoroughly disor anized. 
Our state convention, held at Columbus, July 27 and 28, was 
very poorly attended. We named state and district electors and 
all vacancies on electoral ticket will be filled by the State Execu- 
tive Committee. Wein this state have to get on the ballot by 
petition, one per cent. of the total vote cast at the preceding 
election being required. Our petitions have been started and we 
intend, if possible, to give every Populist in this state a chance 
to vote for Barker and Donnelly electors. We have decided to 
put no state ticket in the field, but instead to devote that time to 
organization work. I have written to a great many, asking 
them to assist in the work of organization under the plan adopted 
by the Cincinnati convention, but while all seem to think ita 
fine plan, none of them seem willing to work Outside of Ham- 
ilton county, which includes First and Second Congressional dis- 
tricts, there is no county or congressional committee in the state, 
and we have no funds or way of raising any to carry on the work 
of organization. Nevertheless we intend to push those clubs. of 
seven as far as possible. Another drawback is that we have no 
Populist newspaper in Ohio, despite the fact that we at one time 
cast 52,000 votes. About all we can expect to accomplish this 
time is to get our electoral ticket on the ballot and organization 
started. I am very sorry to have to give such discouraging news 
now, but I hope in my next letter to be able to give you some- 
thing more cheerful. What we need in this state is a newspaper 
and a couple of good speakers. 





lowa. 
BY L. H. WELLER, 
Exv-Congressman from Iowa. 


Nasuua, IA.—As I wrote you privately some time since of 
my serious accident in getting my left foot and left hand very 
seriously crushed in a horse power machine, I now write after 
ten weeks of suffering and mending that I am able to limp about 
on my feet, but my hand is as yet nearly useless. 

During this period I have had time to carefully review my 
efforts, both in and out of Congress, to realize more fully than 
ever before the more than herculean task before those who have 
a complete knowledge of the monstrous power of money to cor- 
rupt the manipulators, as also to hold the masses of the produc- 
ing people in ignorance of the vital questions concerning money, 
and thereby hold them in abject submission to the dictation of 
such corrupt manipulators. For more than thirty years by pen 
and speech, and through the press, I have been laboring as best 
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I knew how to inform the people of all the vital features of the 
money question—and I regard the money question as paramount 
—with such limited success, that I have been more than amazed 
in the presence of the seeming little that I have accomplished. 
Yet, it is not true that only a ‘‘little’’ has been accomplished by 
the many valiantly earnest ones who have kept true to intelli- 
gent faith. 

There are a score of men to-day in Iowa, as against a single 
one years ago, that can nowintelligently discuss the money ques- 
tion, and utterly discomfit and defeat in statement of facts and 
argument the very keenest and ablest of those who contend 
against the positions taken and held by the Peoples party. There 
are multitudes of voters in Iowa who are well convinced that the 
teachings of the Peoples party are in harmony with their own 
best individual interests, but who declare that ‘‘fusion’’ has 
wrought such a destruction of organization that the best hope for 
the present is to do what they can, in the best and quickest way 
apparently possible, to defeat the present national administration 
with a view that grand old-fashioned Abe Lincoln Republicanism 
may be restored in its original purity and purpose—a government 
of, by and for the people, instead of as now: a government of, by 
and for the British brigand money power of the world. Such men 
are continuously arguing the ‘‘money question’’ from any and 
every standpoint, but declare that whether Mr. Bryan is defeated 
or elected, they will have cast their last vote for either of the old 
parties or their candidates at the coming election. 

I do not question but that many of such, between this and 
election day, will conclude that they cannot afford to await the 
turning of the political wheel of fortune by the cunning hands of 
the manipulators, even ‘‘just once more,’’ before striking hand 
and heart with an organization created and dedicated to accom- 
plish the reforms which they now earnestly hope for, and as seri- 
ously need, and need now. It isto be regretted that the Peoples 
party has so few publications (weekly) and no daily, to ably 
advocate the doctrine and teachings of the national organization. 
If each member of the Peoples party would subscribe for and 
promptly pay cash in advance and place the publication of one 
in a prominent city, fairly distributed, it would not take weary 
years to capture the masses of our people to our faith. 

But be assured, in any event, that the final outcome will be a 
victory for the people. 


IHinois. 
BY JOSEPH HOPP, 
Chairman, Peoples Party State Committee of Illinots. 

CHICAGO, ILLs.-—I read with much interest the letter of our 
noble standard bearer for Governor, A. C. Van Tine, in the last 
issue of THe AMERICAN. Our venerable friend has summarized 
the situation now prevalent in Illinois very correctly with the 
exception that he ungerestimates the Peoples party strength in 
the state. We are stronger in several Congressional districts 
than we were two and four years ago and equally as strong in 
remainder of state. The trouble is that present efforts are local. 
If we had some funds we could generalize the movement in such 
manner as to create an enthusiasm and effort of purpose equal 
to that which prevailed in 1894. Could we overcome the handi- 
cap produced by ‘‘no funds’’ we would be heard from in Novem- 
ber in no uncertain tones. As it is we are doing the best we can, 
ever detérmined to march onward ! 

I have returned from a week’s tour of four counties in 
Southern Illinois where I found our organization in very fair 
shape and the ‘‘boys’’ ready to go forward. Dr. F. B. Bullard, 
of Mt. Pulaski, is making good progress in the seventeenth dis- 
trict for Congress. In the eighteenth district Philip Roessler, of 
Shelby county, has been named for Presidential Elector, and 
Silas Gneider, of Fayette county, for Member Board of Equali- 
zation ; Congressional nominee will be named next week. In 
justice to the young gentleman it is but right to say that the 
southeast quarter of Illinois is fortunate in having so active a 
worker as Earl Richardson, of Mattoon. Our state committee 
made an unusually wise selection in placing him on the execu- 
tive committee. 

Again, a little money and Illinois will be heard from all 
right in November. The best work can be accomplished by 
having a competent force of organizers make a personal visit to 
the various counties. 2 


Of course you need THE AMERICAN, but you also want to 
take at least one other Populist paper. Look: over our Special 
Clubs and see which. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Huc’s Famous Work on China. 

Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China. During the Years 1844-5-6. By M. 
Huc. Translated from the French by W. Haziirr. Two vols. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Company. $2. 

While merely a reprint edition of the oft-quoted work of 
Abbe Hue, first published a generation ago and for some years 
past practically unobtainable either in the orginal French or 
the English or German translations, this is still a book that 
deserves the fullest consideration. In reprinting it, the publish- 
ers have rendered a distinct service, and we trust they will reap 
a deserved reward in the general current interest in the Far East. 
The edition before us is in two volumes, attractively bound in 
Chinese pattern and illustrated with fifty wood-cut engravings, 
which accord well with the quaint style of the text. The pub- 
lishers advise us that a cheaper one volume edition of the work 
is in preparation. 

For the information of those who happen not to know and 
of such as may fail to place the famous work of Abbe Huc, we 
will state that it is a narrative account of the travels of MM. 
Cabet and Huc, the two Jesuit missionaires, who, deputed by 
the Church of Rome, made their way laboriously from a small 
mission near Pekin, through Mongolia to Lassa, whence, after a 
short stay, they were forced to depart by the Chinese ambassador 
to the Thibetian court, who had them conducted back to the 
coast through China. The account stops with the entry of the 
missionaries into China, and thus the work is more immediately 
devoted to Mongolia and Thibet, the peoples thereof and their 
characteristics and customs. Yet while this is so in the main, 
both missionaries had had good opportunity to observe the 
Chinese and become familiar with them, knowledge which M. 
Huc constantly imparts, sometimes inthe form of a digression, 
but generally in drawing a comparison with those peoples he and 
his companion met with on their long journey, which at one 
point took them across the Chinese province of Kansu. 

From what M. Huc says of the Chinese, one will get no 
very high opinion of their personal traits, morals and demeanor 
as a race, but he will at the same time be impressed with their 
mental agility and shrewdness no less than by the actuality of 
their immense numerical power and force. The Mongols and 
Thibetans, on the other hand, as found and described by Abbe 
Hue, are as different from their Chinese neighbors, whom they 
universally hate and despise no less than fear, as they are from 
what they are quite commonly believed to be. The caustic 
statement in the publisher’s preface, referring, of course, to that 
wonder of melo-dramatic fiction, A. H. Savage Landor’s, ‘‘ In 
the Forbidden Land,”’ is fully sustained by the experience of the 
two French missionaries with both Mongols and Thibetans, and 
is too good to pass, so we quote, as follows : 


‘‘These gentlemen did not find in Thibet lost manuscripts of the life of 
Jesus, nor do they describe the Thibetans as savages. ‘Their half-dead ser. 
vants did not take kodac pictures of them while being tortured on the rack. 
Nor did they use the powers of hypnotism in their dealings with the Lamas 
and while being subjected to outrageous tortures. There is, in fact, nothing 
incredible in Mr. Huc’s story, and yet, perhaps because of this reason, the 
book is far more interesting than any report that has since appeared.”’ 


From this it will be interesting, and, we think, also in- 
structive to turn to some of M. Huc’s observations concerning 
Tartars and Chinese. First of the characteristics of the Mongol 
Tartars. After describing their appearance, he says: 


‘Notwithstanding this rough and unprepossessing exterior, the disposi- 
tion of the Mogul is full of gentleness and good nature; he passes suddenly 
from the most rollicking and extravagant gaiety to a state of melancholy, 
which is by no means disagreeable. Timid to excess in his ordinary habits; 
when fanaticism or the desire of vengeance arouses him, he displays in his 
courage an impetuosity which nothing can stay; he is candid and credulous 
as an infant, and he passionately loves to hear marvellous anecdotes and 
narratives. Aversion to toil and a sedentary life, the love of pillage 
and rapine, cruelty, unnatural debaucheries, are the vices which have been 
generally attributed to the Mongol Tartars. Wherever we have seen 
them, we have found them to be generous, frank and hospitable; inclined, 
it is true, like ill-educated children, to pilfer little things which excite their 
curiosity, but by no means in the habit of practicing what is called pillage 
and robbery. As to their aversion to toil and a sedentary life, they are just 
the same as heretofore. It must also be admitted that their manners are 
very free, but their conduct has more in it of recklessness than of absolute 
corruption. We seldom find among them those unbridled and brutal de- 
baucheries to which the Chinese are so much given,”’ 
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This statement the reader will find applies with equal truth ' 


to the Thibetans. In Lassa, however, the missionaries found a 
strong feeling against the English, and to this feeling, doubtless 
accentuated during the years since Abbe Huc wrote, may per- 
haps be ascribed in part the unwelcome reception accorded Mr. 
Landor in the land of the Grand Lama, and the harsh treatment 
he assures us he met with, after forcing his mad way into the 
country. The reception of the Catholic missionaries, Cabet and 
Huc, at Lassa in 1846, was certainly of a very different nature. 
Only the Chinese dignitary was jealous of their presence and 
fearful of their teachings, in both of which particulars he was, 
however, probably more far-sighted than the Thibetan Regent. 

But of more immediate bearing are M. Huc’s opinions on 
the Chinese. This race, so compact, so strong in numbers and 
inherent cohesiveness, is a power greater than can easily be 
imagined, especially by those who have no personal knowledge 
of it. Abbe Huc came in contact with it, felt its power and 
clearly perceived and frankly recognized its influence. The 
Manchus over-ran northern China and seized the reigns of gov- 
ernment. After that they gradually succumbed to the irresista- 
ble force of Chinese influence and numbers. 
the missionaries found creeping north into Manchuria. 
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others who have seen the great wall at several points) may be 
relied upon cs true, and the explanation for the differing con- 
struction of the edifice accepted as very reasonable. M. Huc 


/ says: 


And these same | 


‘*We could not reconcile to our minds the idea of a nation renegade of | 


its nationality, of a conquering people, in nothing distinguishable from the 
conquered, except, perhaps, that they have a little less industry and a little 
more conceit. When the Thibetan Lama promised to the Tartar chief the 
conquest of China, and predicted to him that he should soon be seated on 
the throne at Peking, he would have told him more of truth, had he told 
him that his whole nation, its manners, its language, its country, was about 
to be engulfed forever in the Chinese empire.”’ 


And again we are told how the Chinese advance and take 
possession. The missionaries saw the process which M. Huc 
thus describes: ‘‘ Towards the Great Wall Chinese industry 
glides like a serpent intothe desert. Towns arise on all sides. 
The Land of Grass is crowned with harvests and the Mongol 
shepherds find themselves driven back northwards, little by little, 
by the encroachments of agriculture.’’ 


Before going further it will be well to say a word on the | 


style of Abbe Huc, and more particularly regarding the method 
of his mind. In the first place he writes witha certain quaint- 
ness and simplicity that constantly attract the reader and keep 
him in good humor and complete harmony with the good priest, 
even though not always agreeing with his views or perhaps 
siniling at his simplicity of mind. All said, this narrative is 
one well calculated to interest and instruct the reader, who will 
find it to be a story in which the unusual holds a foremost place. 

Exceedingly impressionable and in some respects almost as 
credulous, these missionaries readily accepted that which ap- 
peared or wastold them. This is shown by the frequency with 
which M. Huc remodels a previous statement to accord with 
fuller information or a clearer understanding. For example: 
Speaking of a suburb of Lassa, ‘‘where the houses are built of the 
horns of oxen and sheep,’’ M. Huc goes ontosay: ‘‘It is su- 
perfluous to add that the inhabitants of Lha-Ssa consume an 
immense quantity of beef and mutton.’’ A few pages further 
on we read that ‘‘meat, when eaten at all,’’ etc. Now all such 
inconsistencies could of course have been eradicated to the ad- 
vantage of the work as a whole, and without impairing the 
attractiveness of its frank, open style. Indeed, its value could 
be infinitely enhanced by careful, intelligent editing and critical 
annotation at the hands of a competent man. Yet, unless this 
was thoroughly and judiciously done the freshness and char- 
acter of the original work would be in danger of being sacrificed 
without avail and to no good purpose. 
agree that the publishers were wise in reprinting this edition 
after the original without modification. Again, the strong re- 
ligious faith of M. Huc is always evident. Yet despite the fer- 
vor of his belief and the free expression of it and his views of 
other religions and religious rites than his own, with which he 
came in contact, the reader will never find it difficult to dis- 
criminate and to see wherein and to what extent the Abbe was 
prejudiced one way or the other. 

We shall close our review of this unusually interesting and 
valuable book—interesting both in matter and treatment ; valu- 


‘‘The importance of this enormous construction has been variously esti- 
mated by those who have written upon China, some of whom preposterously 
exaggerate its importance, while others laboriously seek to ridicule it; the 
probability being, that this diversity of opinion arises from each writer hav- 
ing judged the whole work by the particular specimen to which he had 
access. North of Peking 
and imposing; but it is not to be supposed that this barrier, raised against 
the irruptions of the barbarians, is, throughout its extent, equally high, 
We have crossed it at fifteen different points, and on sev- 


the construction is really grand 


wide and solid. 
eral occasions have traveled whole days parallel with it, and never once 
losing sight of it; and often, instead of the great double turreted rampart 
that exists towards Peking, we have found a mere low wall of brickwork, or 
even earthwork. In some places, indeed, we have found this famous bar- 
rier reduced to its simplest expression, and composed merely of flint-stones 
roughly piled up. It is indeed obvious that Tsin-Chi-Hoang-Ti, in 
the execution of this great undertaking, would fortify with special care the 
vicinity of the capital, as being the point to which the Tartar hordes would 
first direct their aggressive steps. It is natural, further, to conceive, that 
the Mandarins charged with the execution of the Emperor’s plan, would, 
with especial conscientiousness, perfect the works which were more imme- 
diately under the Emperor’s eye, and content themselves with erecting a 
more or less nominal wall at remote points of the empire, particularly those 
where the Tartars were little to be feared.”’ 
yk 
A Study of Monopoly. 
Monopolies and Trusts. By RICHARD T. ELy. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.25. 

Many of the elite but ignorant would call Prof. Ely a 
socialist, for he believes in public ownership of such things as 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones, lighting works, water works, 
etc. But he is no socialist. For he does not believe the com- 
petitive system has had its day. He does not believe that all 
businesses must naturally evolve into monopolies, as a result of 
a gradual industrial evolution come to be conducted under com- 
mon control, as they must if under such control production can 
be most economically carried on, each unit of labor made most 
productive. And in this fundamental he parts company with the 
socialist. He notes a tendency towards concentration in many 
businesses, but points out that the doing of business in larger 
establishments does not needs mean an approach towards 
monopoly. For competition often becomes keener as a business 
tends more and more to be done in large establishments, to the 
displacement of smaller. There is no monopoly until there 
comes a combination of such large establishments and the 
placing of the business under one common direction. And this, 
Prof. Ely holds is not an inevitable tendency. It would be, he 


, admits, if economy in production and distribution was always to 


Therefore, do we quite | 


_ excellent classification of monopolies. 


be gained by such combination. But he holds that it is not. 
And it is here, as we have said, he differs from the socialist. 
To secure economic production, the greatest results from labor, 
production must be carried on in establishments large enough to 
permit of the use of the most improved labor-saving machinery 
and the greatest division of labor. But Prof. Ely holds that 
when this point is reached, further combination, further concen- 
tration will be rather detrimental to economic productiou than 
otherwise. And for this reason he holds that while in most in- 
dustrial lines the tendency is towards concentration, it is not 
towards monopoly—at least that it would not be under natural 
conditions. 

Prof. Ely is at muth pains to show that monopolies do not 
all fall in the same category—it would be an unscientific work 
indeed that held that they do—and he introduces us to a most 
Into two general classes 
he divides them, into social monopolies and natural monopolies. 
In contradistinction to natural monopolies we may know the 
author’s social monopolies as artificial monopolies, a erm which 
he once used but has now discarded for that of social monopolies, 
as the better. Social monopolies, he tells us, are those that rest 
on social arrangements, the grant of exclusive rights, general 


| preferences and special privileges by the public ; natural monop- 


| olies those that rest on natural 


able because an unvarnished, unadorned and straightforward | 


record of facts by an actual observer—by quoting a few senten- 
ces descriptive of the Great Wall. While what M. Huc says 


considerably destroys the prevalent idea concerning the magni- 
tude of this time-honored barrier raised by the Chinese against 
the hordes of the north, the statement (borne out by some 





arrangements, grow out of 
natural causes. Now, if we would pick flaws in this classifica- 
tion, and we will not here follow the author in his sub-classifica- 
tion, we would ask where monopolies based on public franchises, 
such as street railways, come in? ‘The author does not specific- 
ally give the place of such monopolies in his classification, 
which, considering their great importance, is rather an omission. 
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But he later speaks of them, and very properly, as natural 
monopolies. For where service is cheaper under monopoly than 
competition and we have a monopoly, that monopoly may be said 
to be natural. And this would bring the generality of franchise 
monopolies in the category of natural monopolies. For it is 
very evident that a bringing of the street railways of a city, or 
the lighting works under one common control, under the control 
of monopoly, brings economy of service. But by the author’s 
words, defining the two great classes of monopolies, they are 
excluded from this category—franchise monopolies excluded 
from the category of natural monopolies. For, says our author, 
natural monopolies are those that are created ‘‘ outside of social 
arrangements and the social will.’’ And it is very evident that 
all franchise monopolies are the creation of the social will, and 
rest primarily on social arrangements—the grant of exclusive 
privileges to the use of the streets, etc. by the public. 

However, Prof. Ely clearly regards public franchise monop- 
olies as natural monopolies and he believes the remedy for the 
evils of such monopolies is to be found in public ownership. 
In short, he holds natural monopolies should be public monopo- 
lies. Social or artificial monopolies should be treated differently, 
when productive of evil either curbed or destroyed. And many 
and the greater, as resting on freight preferences, etc., would be 
destroyed by the government taking over the railroads, which 
are, in their essence, natural monopolies, and as such should be 
taken over. The author’s chapter on ‘‘ The Law of Monopoly 
Price,’’ is a splendid study. But we would not single this out 
alone for commendation. Forall the chapters are thorough and 
scholarly. We have indeed in this work, which is in fact but 
part of a work on economics of a much broader scope, as tem- 
perate and thorough a study of monopolies as is to be had. To 
sum up ina word, we would say : 

A book to be read and studied by the serious-minded with 
profit. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 





Pine Knot. A Story of Kentucky Life. By Wi,11am E. BARTON. New 

York : D. Appleton & Co. §r.50. 

This is a story of renunciation but with compensation, so 
that it ends, as we are told the proper novel should, by bringing 
the chief actors to safe havens, there to live happily ever after. 
Dr. Barton has chosen as the scene for this romance the moun- 
tains of eastern Kentucky, as his characters the people of that 
and the blue grass region, with a stray individual thrown in to 
make the requisite contrast, and as the time the period just pre- 
ceding and during the Civil War. Out of this material, not a 
little assisted by a free use of the vernacular of the district, of 
which he is an easy master, the author has made a book of sure 
interest and decided character. The sto.y is a pleasant one, 
though there are not a few pathetic scenes, counterbalanced by 
a moiety of good humor. It is, therefore, a book to attract for 
its own sake altogether aside from the insight it gives into the 
life and thought and character of the people described. And 
here the thoughtful reader will find quite as much to merit his 
attention as in the romance itself. In one thing this novel 
abounds and that is in the number and distinctive variety of the 
characters introduced. The most interesting of these is Mr, 
Buzbee, in whom the author has clearly pictured one of those 
impossible, impracticable visionaries, who, good at heart and 
right in purpose, fail altogether in their efforts simply because 
they are so utterly different from the body of their fellow men 
that they are misunderstood even as they themselves fail to com- 
prehend the true relation of things. 

Dr. Barton here and there uncovers a lingering recollection 
of the Civil War and of the forgotten, often unknown and 
perhaps unnecessary distress and destruction it carried in its 
wake. Here is asample of what we refer to: ‘‘ They burned 
every house in Pine Knot, and for thirty miles north. The 
houses were not many, but they were all burned. * * * It 
was a small affair in its way, for the houses were so few. But 
the husbands and fathers and brothers and sons of those home- 
less women and children who shivered that night about the em- 
bers of their homes were fighting in the Union army. Many 
thousands of Americans have wept over the destruction of Grand 
Pré and the scattering of its ill-fated inhabitants by their ene- 
mies ; possibly some time some one will write of tragedies not 
wholly unlike it, in which communities in our own land suffered 
at the hands of their friends.” 

The book is well printed, attractively bound and contains 
four well executed half-tone illustrations by F. T. Merrill. 
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An American Crutser in the East. Travels and Studies in the far Kast. 
By JOHN D. Forp. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. $2.50. 


A chatty and delightfully interesting book of travel is this 
story of athree years’ cruise of John D. Ford, now Fleet Engi- 
neer of the Pacific Station, United States Navy, in the far East. 
The book is what we might fairly call the diary of this cruise of 
the U. S. S. ‘‘Alert.’’ Starting out from San Francisco in Sep- 
tember 1890, the narrative carries us to the Aleutian Islands, 
Behring’s Sea, Eastern Siberia, Japan, Korea, China, Formosa, 
Hong Kong and the Philippine Islands. While the author has 
kept his eyes open and is intelligent and fair-minded with-all, 
his book is not one to make much- of a stir. We doubt if Mr. 
Ford himself intended that it be other than a simple and full de- 
scription of the cruise of the ‘‘Alert,’’ for in no case do we find 
him making any pretense of treating serious questions or matters 
of future governmental policy. He is very circumspect in keep- 
ing out of any and all controversies and therefore cannot expect 
his book to meet with much real consideration, for he expresses 
no positive opinions on any important point. Perhaps the most 
valuable, as it is the most attractive side of this large and hand- 
some book, is the great number of*excellent illustrations that lit- 
erally fill it from cover to cover. The author made good and in- 
telligent use of his camera and we cannot too highly commend 
this splendid collection of pictures. These illustrations in them- 
selves alone are as good educators as many a book on the far 
East has been. 

Mr. Ford, as nearly all other travelers who have studied the 
Chinese and Japanese as seen from the treaty ports and not from 
the interior as in fairness they should be, was as much impressed 
by the progressive spirit of the Japanese as he was disgusted 
with the conservative Chinese. He is, however, forced to recog- 
nize the immense power and danger of the Chinese people to the 
foreigner if ever they should be brought into competition with 
outside peoples. In his chapter on the government and people 
of China we find the following : 


‘‘The Chinese are quiet, orderly, industrious and punctual, but there 
appears to be always among them an undercurrent of insincerity and mut- 
ual distrust. . . . . Sharpened by competition, the mental capacities of 
the people are wonderful ; their higher examinations are equal to any intel- 
lectual tasks set in America or Europe. Their statesmen hold their own 
with any in the world, and their merchants gain ground over those of other 
nations. Theircommon people are painstaking, shrewd and docile, and 
have great love for order and respect for authority. . . . The Chinese 
are a progressive people. They have all the mental, moral and religious in- 
stincts of our nature, with a keen perception of things conducive to their 
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interests and no prejudices to prevent their adoption. There are 
thousands of Chinese who would be only too glad of an opportunity to start 
up a new order of things if they could get the permission of their govern- 
ment; but it is fortunate for the people of America and Europe that the eco- 
nomic and political conditions of China exist there, and that changes are 
made so slowly. If her people, accustomed as they are to their present so- 
cial conditions, modes of life, and low wages, were to open up their mines 
and engage in manufacturing and mercantile pursuits on a large scale, they 
would soon become the exporters of the world. They could undersell all 
other people, and at the same time realize profits of which their people have 
never dreamed. To-day hampered as they are by manual labor, rattletrap 
looms, and slow methods, they do a comparatively extensive manufacturing, 
commercial and banking business, and regularly declare dividends of from 
ten to twenty per cent. in gold.’’ 

The book has an extensive appendix in which we find a 
resumé of the Japan-China war of 1894-5 and of Dewey’s battle 
of Manilla and the subsequent capture of the city from the Span- 
ish. Our author is exceptionally careful, as an officer of our 
government, to have no individual views on matters of govern- 
mental policy in the Philippines. 


Py 


Eben Holden. A Tale of the North Country. 
Boston: Lathrop Publishing Co. $1.50. 


By IRVING BACHELLER. 


A book of much promise and with its promise abundantly 
fulfilled is this story of the hardy, warm-hearted and honest men 
and women of northern New York state in the years preceding 
the Civil War. The author, a well-known New York news- 
paper man, is evidently of the same stock as the people he here 
writes about. We find him in memory and recollection ever re- 
turning to the stirling characteristics of his Yankee ancestors, 
and often find traces of a comparison between those noble citi- 
zens and the inhabitants of our modern cities. Thus in the pre- 
face we find the characters of this book ‘‘ were mostly men and 
women I have known and who left with mea love of my kind 
that even a wide experience with knavery and misfortune has 
never dissipated.’’ ‘This book is unquestionably a labor of love 
and devotion by a son of the old time, hardy, pioneer farmers of 
the north country, who, finding himself an outcast among the 
busy and insincere life of a great city, has thought to make his 
life fuller and more happy by recalling and publishing to the 
world the truly beautiful, if a little cramped, and busy life of 
these old New York farmers. In ‘‘ Uncle Eb’’ Mr. Bacheller 
has given us a character sketch so ideally lovable and quaintly 
interesting withal, that is not likely to be soon forgotten. When 
drawing character sketches the author rises to quite a high plane 
and displays an ability of expression of no mean order. The 
introduction of Horace Greeley and the striking account of the 
Bull Run fight are both in good taste and of material additional 
interest to any reader. There is also a refreshing and excellent 
love story. In fact the book is one of the most deserving of the 
recent novels that have come to our notice. 


Tours in the Rocky [lountains. 


The ‘‘Scenic Line of the World,’’ the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, offers to tourists in Colorado, Utah and New 
Mexico the choicest resorts, and to the trans-continental traveler 
the grandest scenery. Two separate and distinct routes through 
the Rocky Mountains, all through tickets available via either. 
The direct line to Cripple Creek, the greatest gold camp on earth. 
Three daily trains each way with through Pullman palace and 
tourist sleeping cars between Chicago, Denver, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, and Denver and Portland. ‘The best line to 
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‘‘ Opportunities ”’ 


Is the appropriate title of a little book recently issued, con- 
taining a concise description of the towns along the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Manitoba, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Washington, where business 
openings can be found at the present time. Full particulars are 
given of the existing conditions in the places, and persons con- 
templating a change of location for any commercial enterprise 
will find in this work a mine of valuable information. Copies will 
be sent free upon application to C. W. Mott, General Emigration 
Agent, N. P. Ry., St. Paul, Minn.— Adv. 
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Hunters Hot Springs 
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IN THE LITERARY WORLD. 


On the Northern Pacific in Montana have a national reputa- 


tion for curing blood diseases. 
part of the Yellowstone Valley at the base of the Crazy Mountains 
at an elevation of about 4,200 feet above the sea. Aside from the 
fine air and climate the springs, which have a temperature of from 
148 degrees to 168 degrees Fahrenheit, are equal to any for cur- 
ing rheumatic, dropsical, neuralgic, and all blood complaints. 
There are new buildings and bath houses, a plunge bath, etc. 
Rates are about $2.00 per day, or $12.50 per week. 
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new one. 


on any Northern Pacific Agent for information.—Adv/ 
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full particulars address, 
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Winston Churchill, whose 


Sons will publish shortly a timely work, 
‘‘A brief History of Eastern Asia,’’ by I. C. Hannah, 
who was for several years government instructor at Tien-Tsin, 
recently captured by the allies. 
of India, China, Japan and the minor states contiguous to them, 
from prehistoric to quite recent times, and devotes considerable 
space to a discussion of trade in the Orient. 


* * 
‘Life of N 


* 


KF 


The author reviews the 


Napoleon,’ 
will be brought out in acreanaul by 
The book will become virtually a 


‘*The Peoples and Politics of the Far 
East’’ is about to pass into a new edition at Charles Scribner’s 
The trouble in China has created a call for this book 
even from remote quarters. 


‘*Richard Carvel’’ attained such 
a great and deserved popularity, is about completing another 
novel, ‘‘The Crisis,’’ which will be published by The Macmillan 
Company within a few months. 
up the period of the Civil War, and naturally such men as Lin- 
coln, Grant and Sherman will figure prominently in the story. 


Here Mr. Churchill will take 
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= HE aa THERN uluicury One ow 


xon ) eccccccse esecccese eccccece 
ATKE od $° 
a eee 1.80 
THE DALTON HERALD—Ga., (J. A. 
BOGGRMRTOA <0cccncse’ eicecunsace 
GEORGIA T RIBUNE (W. J. Henning) 2.10 
THE TRUE POPULIST--Neb. (D. 
Clem Deaver). 
VINELAND INDEP ENDENT_N. J. 
(J.J. Streeter)... cee ecces . 2.00 


©ther Combinations. 
THE AMERICAN } 


THE SOULHERN MERCURY 
THE MISSOURI WORLD 
THE AMERICAN i 


$1.85 


THE DALTON HERALD 


$1.95 
THE TRUE POPULIST 





HOTOGRAPHS OF CANDIDA 
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SPECIAL FOR THE 
CAMPAIGN. 


A large circulation of THE AMER- 
ICAN between now and election day 
will do much to spread Populist 
principles and win votes for the 
We therm fure ¢ficr to send 
Noveniber 10th, 


the issue following the ei.ction, for 


cause. 
it from date urnt.! 
25 cents. In clubs of ten or more 
this special price may be further 


reduced to 20 cents 
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TES WITH PLATFORM ON BACK, 10 CENTS EACH. 
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KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 


-AND- 


South-Western Limited, 


Famous Trains between 
BOSTON, 
NEW YORK, 
WASHINGTON, 


Big Four Route 


BOSTON & ALBANY, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 


CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Cafe, Library, Dining and Sleeping Cars. 


W. J. LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 























Genl. Pass. and Asst. G. P. 
Tkt. Agt. and T. A. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
>| C 

. 
Nashville, 


Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Ry., 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
Southern Railway and 


Pennsylvania R. R., 
OPERATES 


Through Sleeping Car Service 


DAILY, THE YEAR ROUND, BETWEEN 


New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Washington 

and 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 


via Asheville and Lookout Mountain. 





SMITH, W. L. DANLEY, 
Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





PHILADELPHIA & 
READING ROUTE 


OPERATES THE 


SPEEDIEST, SAFEST 


TRAINS BETWEEN 


New York 
Philadelphi 


Shortest and Fastest Line to 


Atlantic City, Cape May, 


Ocean City and Sea Isle. 


Edson J. Weeks, Gen. Pass’r. Agt. 
PHILADELPHIA. 











THE AMERICAN. 


‘The Lane that Has no Turning’’ is the title of a new book 
by Gilbert Parker, which will be published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. inthe autumn. It is a dramatic story of Quebec, Mr. 
Parker’s favorite literary hunting-ground, and will be the first 
book published by Mr. Parker since 1898. 

* 

A long-forgotten little book by William Penn entitled 
‘‘Some Fruits of Solitude,’’ first published in 1693, has been re- 
printed by Truslove, Hanson & Comba, in dainty form, under 
the editorship of Mr. Edmund Gosse. The ‘‘Fruits’’ are in the 
form of detached reflections and maxims on the conduct of life, 
written somewhat in the manner of ‘‘Poor Richard’’ and quite 


The Bowen-Merrill Company will publish early in the fall 
‘‘'The Life and writings of Thomas Jefferson,’’ by Prof. S. E. 
Forman of Johns Hopkins University, who has collected from 
many sources and classified and catalogued with great care the 
writings and sayings of Jefferson, prefacing all with a brief bio- 
graphical appreciation which serves as an introduction. 

*_ 

E. P. Dutton & Co. announce a ‘‘ Book of Bachelors,’’ ten 
studies of eminent bachelors, by Arthur W. Fox; ‘‘ The 
Daughter of Peter the Great, a History of Russian Diplomacy 
and of the Russian Court under the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna, 
1741 to 1762,’’ by R. Nisbet Bain; also ‘‘Romantic Edinburgh,”’ 
by John Geddie, with 45 illustrations of the old and new parts 
of this romantic old Scottish town. 


National Encampment, Union Veteran Legion, at Fort Wayne, 
Ind.—Reduced Rates via the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


On account of the National Encampment, Union Veteran 
Legion, at Fort Wayne, Ind., on September 12, the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company, will sell excursion tickets at the rate of 
one fare for the round trip from all points on its line east of Pitts- 
burg and Erie to Fort Wayne. Tickets to be sold and good going 
September 9, 10 and 11, returning, to September 18, inclusive.— 
Advt. 





Pocket [ap of China. 


Latest indexed map of Chinese Empire, with enlarged map 
of portion of China where difficulty exists, and information re- 
lating to present c.isis, mailed on receipt of four cents in postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, I1l.—Adv. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 





IN CIRCLING CAMPS. 
ler. Pp. 419. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A Romance of the Civil War. By Joseph A. Altshe- 
$1.50. 
THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY House. A Story of the Plains. 
Pp. 371. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ANTI-TRUST CONFERENCE. Held 
February 1go0 in Chicago. Pp. 586. Chicago: Geo. S. Bowen & Son. $1. 


OurrDA, or American Gold re-gilding the Coronets of Europe. By the 
Countess Loveaude Chavanne. Pp. 332, illustrated. Philadelphia. Drexel- 
Biddle. $1.50. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815. Ligny; Quatre-Bras; Waterloo. By William 
O’Connor Morris. Pp. 421. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN CYCLOPEDIA. A Comprehensive Collection of the Views 
of Thomas Jefferson. Edited by John P. Foley. Pp. 1009. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $7.50. 


OVERLAND TO CHINA. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. Pp. 465, with maps 
and illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3. 


By FE. Hough. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 1898-99. Pp. 
343. Harrisburg, Pa.: State Printer. 

Ca1na’s OPEN Door. A Sketch of Chinese Life and History. By Rounse- 
velle Wildman. Pp. 318. Boston: Lathrop Publishing Co. $1.50. 


A FRIEND OF C4SAR. 
William Stearns Davis. 


A Tale of the Fall of the Roman Republic. By 
Pp. 501. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


THE GREEN FLAG, and Other Stories of Warand Sport. By A. Conan Doyle. 
Pp. 384. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1787 ANALYZED. By 
oe P. Richardson. Pp. 244. San Francisco: The Murdock Press. 
3.50. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF KRUGERISM. A Personal Record of Forty Years 


in South Africa. By John Scroble,an1 H. R. Abercrombie. Pp. 318. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Co. §3. 


Tak ENGRAFTED RosR. Novel. 
H.S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 


By Eun Brooes. Pp. 357. Cacrz: 
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10 REMEDY EQUALS PERUNa, 
80 THE WOMEN ALL SAY 





Miss Susan Wymar. 


Miss Susan Wymar, teacher in the 
Richmond school, Chicago, Ill., writd 
the following letter to Dr. Hartman re 
garding Pe-ru-na. She says: “Only 
those who have suffered as [ have, can 
know what a blessing it is to be able to 
find relief in Pe-ru-na. This has been 
my experience. A friend in need is a 
friend indeed, and every bottle of Pe-ru- 
na I ever bought proved a good friend 
to me.”—Susan Wymar. 

Mrs. Margaretha Dauben, 1214 North 
Superior St., Racine City, Wis., writes: 
‘i feel so well and good and happy now 
that pen cannot describe it. Pe-ru-na is 
everything tome. I have taken several 
bottles of Pe-ru-na for female complaint, 
I am in the change of life and it does me 
good.” Pe-ru-na has no equal in all of 
the irregularities and emergencies pe- 
culiar to women caused by pelvio 
catarrh, 

Address Dr. Hartman, Columbus, O,, 
for a free book for women only. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


One Hundred Hours from Montreal to 
the Pacific Coast. 





Commencing June 11th and leaving 
daily thereafter 


“THE IMPERIAL LIMITED ” 


Luxurious Sleeping and Drawing Room 
Cars, Dining Cars with Unsurpassed Cui- 
sine, passing through Banff and the Pic- 
turesque Rockies to all points on the Pa- 
cific Coast; connecting at Vancouver with 
the steamers of the trans-Pacific and Ca- 
nadian Australian Royal Mail Steamship 
Lines for 


China, Japan, and the Philippines, 
Honolulu and Australia, 
For pamphlets and information write to 


H. [icMurtrie, Agt. 
629-631 Chestnut St. 
Phila., 


E. V. Skinner, G’l. Agt. 


353 Broadway, New York. 
Pa. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, 





CHRRORERERRRESRES SALEM, VA. 


Courses for Degrees, with Electives, high 
standard. Also Com’l and every Courses. 
Library 22,000 volumes; working laboratory 
good morals and discipline; six churches; no 
bar-rooms. Healthful mountain location 
Very moderate expenses. Students from 22 
states and countries. 48th year begins Septem- 
ber 12th, Catalogue; with views, free. 

JULIUS D. DREHER, President. 











